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it.    At last the War Lord felt safe:   he rubbed his hands
together and said:   * Now for a cup of real good English
tea.5    Life, as he had hitherto known it, since the days
when he   first realised  his  crippled  arm,   had been a
campaign of defensive psychical combat.    Always he had
been driven, by the Furies that presided over his pitiful
nativity, into concealing by smoke-screens of bombast the
ill-manned fortress of his soul, or by Sinai tic clamour of
thunder and  trumpets  proclaiming his  consecration as
chosen instrument of the Lord of Hosts.    Now all was
over;   he need compete no more, and above all he need
tremble no more at the machinations of the encircling
nations.    He had lost his crown, he was an exile in a
foreign land, his personal defeat amounted to annihila-
tion,  and  now there was  nothing  to fear,  for all his
fears had been realised and with their fulfilment came
the   tranquillity  that   was  attendant   on  unconditional
surrender.    Just one further ceremony, and that merely
formal,   lay  between  him  and  his   emancipation  from
his imperial  slavery.    Before the end of the month he
signed his abdication,  and released all  the  officials  of
his vanished Empire from their oath of fealty to him.
The large military staff which had come with him in the
imperial   train  from  Eysden   went  back  to   Germany,
leaving him an elderly Hof-Marschal and a young aide-de-
camp, Captain von Ilsemann.    He was free.

Destiny had been cruel in ordaining that a man of his
temper and temperament should be Emperor of a great
nation. Throughout his reign he had never shown any
grasp of the serious responsibilities of kingship, never
once, for all his sincere patriotism, had he rendered any
true service to his country, nor ever had he failed to
use his great abilities in the cause of European disquiet.